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Note: The following text was extracted from Chinese Medical Qigong 
(London & Philadelphia: Singing Dragon, 2013), edited by Tianjun Liu and 
Xiao Mei Qiang, in which it was published as Chapter 4. The primary 
author is Tianjun Liu, who discusses the same content in other books. The 
content of this text is most relevant to non-moving (standing or sitting) 
meditation practice, which is often referred to as “still Qigong” or “static 
Qigong” because it involves the cultivation of Qi (m/^\) or “energy,” just 
in a different form than moving Qigong. 


The Basic Operations of Qigong Practice 

Qigong practice mainly focuses on the adjustment (or alignment) of the 
body, the breath, and the mind, collectively known as the “three 
adjustments.” Every form of Qigong is based on the three adjustments. 
Since every aspect of the human autonomic system involves the body, 
breath, and mind, the three adjustments is important not only for Qigong 
practice, but is also essential for all daily activities. Qigong practice 
regulates autonomic conditioning to its optimal state, maximizes the body 
to its fullest potential, and enhances life at all levels, be it physical, 
emotional, mental, or spiritual. 

The goal of Qigong practice is to attain a state of Oneness, where the three 
adjustments are fully integrated. The process of reaching this state of 
Oneness in Qigong may initially require the practice of the three 
adjustments separately, but will gradually bring the body, breath, and mind 
into a profound state of Oneness. 


1. Adjustment of Body 



The first of the three adjustments — adjusting body posture — is also 

known as “posture training” (Lian Xing, or “body movement skills” 
(Shen Fa, #/£). Lian Xing refers to adjusting the body posture while at 
rest, that is “stillness,” which is required to reach mental tranquility. Shen 
Fa refers to adjusting the body in motion, that is “dynamic” adjustment, in 
which physical movements balance the meridians and induce the flow of 
internal Qi. The purpose of adjusting the body is making the postures and 
body condition correspond to the Qigong state. In addition, certain postures 
and movements in both Lian Xing and Shen Fa have health preserving and 
therapeutic effects. 

There are two kinds of body posture adjustments: external and internal. The 
two affect and complement each other. External adjustment focuses on 
external posture and position; while internal adjustment focuses on internal 
feelings and the relationships of body parts. 

I. External Adjustments 

External adjustments include adjusting both the still body postures and 
dynamic body movements. The two are distinctly separate but related to 
each other. Dynamic body movements consist of individual body postures 
fluidly connected together, while still body postures are building-block 
snapshots for each dynamic movement. Body posture and movement flow 
into each other — from stillness to movement and movement to stillness. 

A. Posture Practices 

The most common body postures in Qigong practice, mostly used in static 
Qigong, are standing, sitting, and lying down. 

1. Standing Posture 

Standing posture is the basic body posture for “standing post” Qigong. The 
different types and styles of standing posture include the following. 


Holding-Ball Style a.k.a. Three-Circle Type (.=.[B]it) 



Stand with feet shoulder-width apart and toes slightly inward, forming an 
image of the Chinese character “eight” (7 V). Some forms require standing 
with the feet either parallel or turned slightly outwards. Gently grasp the 
ground with the five toes and flex the knees slightly, ensuring that the knees 
do not pass the tips of the feet. Extend the waist and stand as if sitting on a 
high stool. Keep the upper body upright and draw in the chest while 
straightening the back. Form a horizontal semicircle with the arms in front 
of the body as if holding a round balloon. Relax the shoulders, drop the 
elbows, and “empty” the armpits. The arms should be slightly away from 
the body, about one foot away. Hold the fingers of each hand opposite to the 
other at a distance of about 8-9 inches. Keep the five fingers separated, 
approximately one finger-width apart, and slightly curved. Keep the head 
upright and eyes lightly closed. Place the tongue naturally in the mouth 
rather than pressing it against the palate; draw the lower jaw slightly 
inward. 

Relax your whole body in this posture. “Three circles” refers to the circle of 
the feet, the circle of the arms, and the circle of the hands respectively 
(Figure 4.1). 




Figure 4.1 Flolding-ball style or three-circle type, is the basic body 

posture for standing post Qigong 


Raising-Ball, Pressing-Ball, and Lifting-Ball Styles 

ESC) 

These three postures stem from the holding-ball style, and can be used 
interchangeably in practice. One should however avoid changing postures 
too often lest it exert a negative effect on the Qigong state. 

Raising-ball style (Figure 4.2): In the standing posture, lift both arms gently 
and extend them slightly to the front. Keep your hands at a distance of one 
foot from the body. Turn both palms upward with fingers slightly separated, 
as if raising a balloon. Stand in basically the same position as the holding- 
ball posture. If your arms become tired in the initial stage of practice, gently 
turn both hands upward and extend them slightly forward to alleviate 
fatigue. 



Figure 4.2 Raising-ball style (IFBtcit), stems from the holding-ball style. Keep 
your hands at a distance of one foot from the body, as if raising a balloon 

Pressing-ball style (Figure 4.3): Lift the arms and extend them forward, 
with palms facing downward and fingers separated as if pressing on a table 




or the back of a chair, or as if pressing on water. Stand in basically the same 
posture as the holding-ball style. During the initial stage of the holding-ball 
style, change your arms to this style when they become tired. 



Figure 4.3 Pressing-ball style (ttlSxt) stems from the holding-ball style. Lift the 
arm and extend them forward, with palms facing downward and fingers separated 

as if pressing on a table 

Lifting-ball style (also known as floating-lifting style) (Figure 4.4): When 
first practicing the holding-ball style, if shoulders and arms become tired, 
drop both hands down below the navel with palms facing upwards. Hold the 
fingers of each hand opposite the other, at a distance of about 8 to 9 inches. 
Maintain the hands as if holding and lifting a balloon approximately 5 or 6 
inches away from your body. 

When practicing this style, be sure to “empty” the armpits by keeping the 
arms slightly away from the body. 
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Figure 4.4 Lifting-ball style stems from the holding-ball style. Drop both 

hands 

down below the navel with palms facing upwards 


Resting Style 

This posture is basically identical to the three-circle style except the arms 
are extended backwards, not hanging along the side of the body. Turn the 
elbows outwards, so that the backs of the hands gently touch the hipbone 
just beneath the waist. 

This posture requires fewer movements and helps relieve the fatigue of the 
arms during the initial stage of practice, and is therefore called resting style 
(Figure 4.5). 




Figure 4.5 Resting style stems from the holding-ball style. The backs of the hands 
gently touch the hipbone just beneath the waist 


2. Sitting Posture 

The sitting posture is the most commonly used posture in static Qigong. 

The three sitting postures are plain sitting, cross-legged sitting, and leaning 
sitting. 

Plain Sitting 

This is the best position in which to begin the sitting posture practices. Sit 
on a square stool or a hard chair. It is imperative to sit only on the front one 
third of the seat, rather than sitting fully back. The height of the stool or 
legs of the chair should be the same as the length of your lower legs. After 
sitting down, hold your thighs parallel to the ground, with knees bent at 90°, 
legs shoulder-width apart, and feet flat on the ground. 

The posture of the upper body, waist, and head is the same as that in the 
standing form. Your buttocks will naturally protrude slightly backwards. 
Hold your arms as in the holding-ball or raising-ball form. The second 
alternative posture is to spread the elbows outward with palms facing 




downwards, resting at the base of the thighs. The third alternative is to let 
the arms hang naturally beside the body, with the two hands lightly placed 
on the thighs (Figure 4.6). 



Figure 4.6 Plain sitting, the best position to begin the sitting posture practices 

Cross-Legged Sitting 

Cross-legged sitting is the most suitable posture for still Qigong practice. 
There are three styles: natural cross-legged sitting, single cross-legged 
sitting, and double cross-legged sitting. 

Natural cross-legged sitting (Figure 4.7): Keep your head erect and mouth 
and eyes slightly closed. Relax your shoulders, drop the elbows, draw in 
your chest, straighten your back, and extend your waist naturally. Cross the 
two legs with one on top of the other, and place the feet on a cushion under 
the opposite knee. Lower your arms naturally and place the hands on your 
thighs or knees, or keep them slightly clasped over the lower elixir (Dan 
Tiao, i^-ffl). You can sit on a cushion of approximately 1-2 inches. 




Figure 4.7 Natural cross-legged sitting. Cross the two legs with either one folding 
over the other, and place the feet on a cushion under the opposite knee 

Single cross-legged sitting (Figure 4.8): The postures of the head, trunk, 
and arms are the same as those in natural cross-legged sitting, except that 
only one calf is over the opposite thigh — either the left over the right or 
vice versa, according to preference. In this style, one foot remains on the 
cushion. 



Figure 4.8 Single cross-legged sitting. One foot remains on the cushion and one calf 

is 

over the opposite thigh 





Double cross-legged sitting (Figure 4.9): The postures of the head, trunk, 
and arms are the same as those in natural cross-legged sitting. Sit with the 
calves crossed by placing each foot on the opposite thigh with both soles 
facing upward without touching the cushion. This is the most common 
posture used for sitting meditation by monks or nuns. 



Figure 4.9 Double cross-legged sitting (a.k.a. lotus style). Sit with the calves 

crossed by 

placing each foot on the opposite thigh with both soles facing upward without 

touching 

the cushion. This is the most common posture used for sitting meditation 

Leaning Sitting 

The leaning sitting posture is the same as the plain sitting posture, except 
that you lean your upper back slightly on a chair or sofa and may extend the 
feet slightly forwards. Pay attention to keeping the waist straight and not 
touching the back of the chair (Figure 4.10). 





Figure 4.10 Leaning sitting. Lean your upper back slightly on a chair or sofa 

3. Lying Posture 

The lying posture includes supine, lateral recumbent, and semi-reclining 
positions. The height of the pillow should be approximately 10 cm, or the 
same as one’s shoulder width, so that the head is in a horizontal position 
while lying on one’s side. The bed should not be too soft and suitable 
bedding should be added. 

Supine position 

The supine position is the basic lying posture. Lie flat on your back in bed, 
keeping the head straight and facing up with mouth and eyes lightly closed. 

Stretch out the limbs naturally, keeping your legs slightly apart, or closed, 
depending on what is most comfortable for you. Tilt your two feet naturally 
toward the sides and stretch the tip of your toes forward. Place both arms 
naturally beside the body, with palms facing inward and slightly touching 
the thighs. You can also bend your arms inward and place your hands on 
your lower elixir. Males should place the right hand on top of the left and 
females should place the left hand on top of the right (Figure 4.11). 




Figure 4.11 Supine position. Lie flat on your back in bed, the basic lying posture 


Lateral Recumbent Position 

Lie on either your right or left side. Laying on your right is more common. 
Retract your head slightly towards your chest, keeping eyes lightly closed. 
Place one leg on the other. Bend your knees naturally with the leg on the 
top bent slightly so that both feet are on the bed. Stretch the top arm 
naturally, with palm facing down on your hip. Bend the lower arm 
underneath your head with palm facing up. Hold your five fingers together 
gently and rest your hand near your ear (Figure 4.12). 



Figure 4.12 Lateral recumbent position. Lie on either your right side or left side 

Another posture of the lying down form is to stretch the leg underneath 
naturally and raise and bend the upper leg to 90° before laying it on the bed. 




This way, one leg is placed in front of the other with the sole of the front leg 
against the knee of the back one. Extend the upper arm to the front with the 
palm resting on the knee of the front leg. Bend the lower arm upward with 
the palm resting on the elbow of the arm above. This posture is also known 
as the three-connecting form (Figure 4.13). 



Figure 4.13 Three-connecting form is another posture of the lying form. Stretch the 
leg underneath naturally and raise and bend the upper leg to 90° before laying it on 

the bed 


Semi-Reclining Position 

On the basis of the supine position, raise your head and the upper body 
before leaning on the bed to form a semi-reclining posture. Stretch out your 
two legs naturally, or raise the lower leg by putting a cushion under the 
knees. This posture is intended for bedridden patients (Figure 4.14). 





Figure 4.14 Semi-reclining, a semi-reclining posture, is intended for bedridden 

patients 


4. Other Postures 

In addition to the above common standing, sitting, and lying postures, 
Chapter 8 in this textbook also covers straight kneeling (Hu Gui, JlEH), 
squat sitting (Ju Zuo, E§^), and sitting with foot extended (Shen Jiao Zuo, 

#P^). 

Straight Kneeling (Hu Gui, 5 E/b) 

Stand with feet parallel to each other, body erect, and hands resting 
naturally at your side. After standing still for a moment, slowly bend the 
knees and kneel down on a bed mat or cushion. In the kneeling position, 
hold the feet parallel and “erect,” that is, with the tip of the toes touching 
the ground and heels raised. Then bend the body forward or lean back, 
depending on the specified Qigong form being practiced. 

Squat Sitting (Ju Zuo, ES^) 

Sit in bed and rest hips and feet on the bed with knees bent upright and legs 
parallel to each other. Bend your upper body forward, with the hands 
holding the top of the lower leg. 

Sitting with Foot Extended (Shen Jiao Zuo, 

Sit on the bed with legs stretched next to each other. Keep the body erect 
and hands naturally at the sides, or place fists on your mid-thigh. Look 
straight ahead with your eyes and press your tongue against the upper 
palate. Relax your whole body. 

B. Dynamic Movement Practices 

Dynamic movement practices include pre-set styles of continuous and fixed 
movements and spontaneous movement styles. 

1. Set Qigong Movement Practices 



Most dynamic Qigong consists of fixed routine movements which are 
conducted sequentially in Qigong practice. As dynamic Qigong forms differ 
in movements, one needs to be familiar with the specific requirements of 
each form in practice. For instance, Tendon Changing Classic (Yi Jin Jing, 

HiJt£i!x) has 12 forms, Wild Goose Qigong (Da Yan Gong, 
consists of 64 forms in each of the two sections, and the Five Elements 
Palm (Wu Xing Zhang, consists of five forms. 

Routine dynamic Qigong can be divided according to different styles in 
performance. The conventional ones are listed below. 

1. Pliable style, for example Taiji Boxing (Tai Ji Quan, and Eight 

Pieces of Brocade Qigong. The movements of this style are gentle, slow, 
and continuous. 

2. Firm and strong style, for example Muscle/Tendon Changing Classic (Yi 

Jin Jing, and the Five-Element Palm (Wu Xing Zhang, 31 fr®). 

The movements of this style are vigorous and forceful. Still contraction 
(contraction with the same length) is often applied for the purpose of 
achieving Qi sensations in this type of Qigong practice. 

3. Massage style, for example Health Preserving Qigong (Bao Jian Gong, 

and Relaxation Qigong (Fang Song Gong, This style is 

characterized by directing Qi to the hands and then massaging and/or 
patting certain parts of the body. 

4. Life-simulating Qigong style, for example Five-Animal Play (Wu Qin 
Xi, 31 Wild Goose Qigong, and Soaring Crane Qigong (He Xiang 

Zhuang, All forms in this style are created by imitating an 

animal’s movement. 

5. Dancing type, for example some yoga forms and meditative dancing 
(Chan Ding Wu Dao, W/til 3 o'). The movements of this style are derived 
from dancing, and are therefore elegant and beautiful. 



6. Gymnastic style, for example the 18 forms of Qigong practice (Lian 

Gong Shi Ba Fa, This style is characterized by stretching and 

flexible gymnastic movements. 

7. Walking style, for example New Qigong Therapy (Xin Qigong Liao Fa, 

Ut^^I^T/Za), Taiji steps (Tai Ji Bu, and Plum Blossom Stake 

(Mei Hua Zhuang, $17b fat). This style is characterized by specific steps. 

These styles may overlap as the distinctions are not clear-cut. One set of 
routine dynamic Qigong can include several styles. In Five Elements Palm 
Qigong, for example, the body movements are pliable, but the hands are 
still with static stretching force. 

Note that there is a great difference in movements between general physical 
training and those of Qigong practice. General physical training is about 
muscle strength. Qigong training stresses movements induced by internal 
Qi and not stiff movements exerted by mechanical force. In dynamic 
Qigong practice, the muscles are soft and relaxed rather than stiff and tight, 
with the exception of the firm and strong Qigong style. 

The force of dynamic Qigong comes from the force created by the mind. It 
can explode suddenly, which is unlike the force from continuous muscle 
contractions. The experience of stiffness, fatigue, aches, and numbness in 
the muscles of the limbs after dynamic Qigong practice may indicate 
improper use of strength, rather than Qi. 

2. Spontaneous Qigong Movement Practices 

Spontaneous movements can either naturally occur during Qigong practice 
or be induced by “spontaneous dynamic Qigong,” which is specifically 
intended to produce spontaneous movement. 

The movements in spontaneous dynamic Qigong are caused by the flow of 
internal Qi rather than pre-set forms or mental guidance. A variety of 
movements may occur, ranging from slight movements to dramatic ones or 
from soft movements to vigorous ones. It is crucial that spontaneous 
movements should be maneuvered under the control of the mind, and that 



the rhythm, force, pause, and closing are to be directed by the mind as well. 
Otherwise, the practitioner is subject to Qigong deviation. 


Spontaneous dynamic Qigong is, generally speaking, unsuitable for 
beginners since it is very hard to manage and liable to deviation. 

II. Internal Adjustment 

Internal Qigong adjustment enables you to adjust your sensitivity to internal 
feelings and balance their relationships. Although it is more subtle than the 
external and easily forgotten due to its lack of visible qualities, internal 
cultivation is essential to Qigong practice. 

Internal and external maneuvers are closely linked with mutual influence. 
The practitioner must adjust the external movement by regulating the 
internal feelings of the limbs and by balancing the relationship between 
them. 

The following is a brief introduction to the internal adjustment used in static 
Qigong, normally followed in sequence either from head to toe, or from toe 
to head, some of which are suitable for dynamic Qigong as well. 

A. Head and Neck 

Basic principles include keeping the head erect and neck relaxed, 
“withdrawing the sight and reversing hearing” (Shou Shi Fan Ting, 

Off), and keeping the tongue pressed against the palate. 

In some Qigong forms, keeping the head erect is referred to as “the head 
seems suspended” (Tou Ru Xuan, or “suspending the head” (Xuan 

Ding, MM). Simply imagine that there is a thread pulling your head 
upward. This reduces pressure on the neck, helps relax the cervical 
vertebra, and facilitates smooth circulation of Qi for the governor vessel 
(Du Mai, gMc). 

While holding the head relatively erect, tilt it slightly forward by drawing 
the lower jaw slightly inward. If the head is rigidly erect, the cervical 
vertebras will be compressed. Tilting your head slightly forward allows the 



cervical vertebras to fully extend. Moreover, the maneuver of drawing the 
lower jaw back and tilting the head forward is closely related to the motion 
of drawing in your chest and straightening your back as discussed below. 

“Withdrawing sight and reversing hearing” (Shou Shi Fan Ting, 

is a maneuver that reverses the attention of vision and hearing from outward 

to inward, resulting in looking without seeing and listening without hearing. 

Adjusting vision is very important to Qigong practice. Canon ofYi Symbol 
(Yin Fu Jing, REffix ) 1 puts it as “The occult point lies in the eye.” Spiritual 

Pivot — On Perplexity (Lingshu — Dahuo Lun states: “The 

eye is the messenger of the Heart, which houses the spirit.” The eye is the 
occult point in Qigong practice. Only when the eyes are not distracted can 
the spirit be stored. 

“Withdrawing the sight” helps get rid of hallucinations. Blocking the 
impact of external light also helps practitioners concentrate on Qigong 
practice. The eyes should be closed lightly rather than tightly because 
complete closure may cause drowsiness due to darkness. Keeping your eyes 
fully open diverts your attention due to the abundance of light. Thus, a 
slight closure of eyes is required for still Qigong practice. 

It is easy for the beginner to get drowsy and distracted. When this happens, 
open your eyes a bit to receive a glimmer of light and, from behind your 
eyelids, look straight ahead or slightly downward, at the tip of the nose. 
While this helps focus the mind, concentration has little to do with the 
opening or closure of the eyes. The exercise of focusing on the elixir field 
(Dantian), for example, is similar to reflecting on the elixir field. In general, 
the standing style requires looking slightly up or forward, while the sitting 
style requires looking slightly down or forward. 

“Reversing hearing” is the practice of listening inwardly, represented by the 
form of listening to one’s own breath — the so-called “breath-listening.” As 
no sound is made by breathing in Qigong practice, breath-listening suggests 
the idea of listening to silence instead of any sound. Turning the sense of 
hearing back to oneself by listening to silence is a perfect state in Qigong 
practice according to the saying “silence is superior to any utterance.” 



Keep your mouth gently closed and your tongue in its natural place. Press 
the tongue against the palate. Also known as the tongue column (She Zhu, 
Hfft), press your tongue (a gentle touch for beginners) naturally against the 
area between your teeth and palate, without force. This practice is basic for 
many Qigong forms, particularly Taoist Qigong, for connecting the 
conception (Ren Mai, jitfbT) and governing vessels. When one has attained 
a certain level in Qigong practice, the pressure of the tongue against the 
palate will gradually increase. Such a phenomenon appears naturally and 
the practitioner should not intentionally pursue it. 

Some subtle adjusting, such as relaxing the brows and facial muscles during 
this practice, is beneficial both physically and emotionally. Smiling is the 
key in still Qigong. A smile helps induce a happy and relaxed emotional 
state, which manifests in body adjustment as relaxed brows with peace and 
joy. Note that smiling gives your face more of a sense of peace and joy than 
laughing, which tends to tighten the comers of your mouth. 

B. Upper Limbs 

Relaxing the shoulders and dropping the elbows are the key adjustments. 
When practicing shoulder relaxation, avoid shmgging. Allow your 
shoulders to relax to their natural position. This is necessary because tight 
shoulder muscles interfere with the flowing of Qi and hinder abdominal 
breathing. In the standing style, the shoulders are liable to shmg when 
lifting the arms, especially when raising your arms too high. Therefore, it is 
recommended that you hold your arms between the Danzhong point (ffl 1 ^, 
CV-17) and the lower elixir in either the holding-ball or raising-ball form. 

In order to relax the shoulders, the elbows must be relaxed as well, so as an 
extension of relaxing the shoulders, drop your elbows and exert no force. 
This should be easy to attain once your shoulder is properly relaxed. The 
elbow is considered a supporting and turning “point” for your shoulder and 
the arm. Make sure not to raise this “point” while practicing either the 
standing or sitting position. 

When practicing standing, remember to “empty” your armpits, that is, leave 
a space between your arm and your body. A tightly held armpit blocks the 



circulation of Qi and blood. An empty armpit allows greater circulation of 
Qi and blood and brings more comfort. 

C. Chest and Back 

Drawing in your chest and straightening your back are the essential 
practices. 

Drawing your chest slightly inwards relaxes the muscles on the triangular 
region of the chest, formed by the lines drawn between the Tiantu point 
DU-22) and the two nipples, giving you more relaxed breathing, and a 
better flow of Qi downward for abdominal breathing. Straightening your 
back also stretches the spine, allowing a smooth flow of Qi through the 
governor vessel. 

Drawing your lower jaw inward pulls in the chest. Chest, chin, and shoulder 
movements are directly related. In practicing Qigong, draw your chest 
slightly inward. As long as it is not pushed forward, draw your lower jaw 
inward and relax your shoulders. 

Drawing in your chest and straightening your back must be done 
simultaneously, as the position of your chest, to a certain extent, determines 
the position of your back. Drawing in your chest excessively will result in a 
hunchback instead of a pulled back. The Chinese character “pulling” QJt) 
stresses the idea of being straight and upright and avoiding bending. The 
proper posture of your chest and back naturally reduces the physiological 
curvature of your back and waist, bringing about a more erect spinal 
column. This, along with drawing the lower jaw inward, reduces the 
physiological curvature of the neck as well. These Qigong practices give 
your spine the freedom to fully extend, allowing for a greater flow of Qi. 

D. Waist and Hips 

The basic principles are to extend your waist and lower your hips, and to 
draw in your abdomen and tilt your buttocks. These two practices are 
essential in both standing and sitting styles. 

Extending your waist means stretching your spinal column to prevent the 
spinal column from lowering. Lowering your hips means to drop the hips 



by tilting them backward, contracting and tilting your perineum muscles in 
the sitting form as if you are about to sit on a high stool in the standing 
form. 

The two postures not only help to extend the spine, but also enable the 
practitioner to rest the center of gravity on the lower abdomen, aiding Qi to 
gather in the elixir field. 

E. Lower Limbs 

Keeping your lower limbs relaxed and steady is one of the basic principles 
in Qigong practice. Stand straight in the standing form with feet as relaxed 
as possible and knees slightly bent and not past the tip of the toes. Keep feet 
shoulder-width apart with the toes slightly grasping the ground. 

There are three positions: inward splayfoot, outward splayfoot, and parallel 
foot. For inward splayfoot, turn your toes inward to give you a firm footing. 
For outward splayfoot, turn your toes outward to give you flexible 
movements. The posture of standing with your feet parallel is also known as 
horse stance — a more natural posture than inward or outward splay feet. 

When practicing the standing form, your lower limbs, and entire body, for 
that matter, should not be completely stiff and motionless. Allow your body 
to sway slightly, which can actually stabilize the standing posture rather 
than harm it. Standing with a slight sway will help save energy and keep 
your body relaxed. Generally, the lower limbs are more relaxed in the 
sitting form than in the standing form. 

In the standing form, the feet postures are similar to those in the standing 
form in plain sitting. In the cross-legged and kneeling sitting forms, you 
may feel some pressure in your legs. Simply tap and massage your legs 
gently to help promote Qi and blood circulation. 


2. Adjustment of the Breath 

Adjusting your breathing in the active process of respiration is also known 
as “Refining Qi” (Lian Qi, $h^), breathing (Hu Xi, P^DJQ, inhaling and 



exhaling (Tu-Na, R±^), etc. 


The significance of the breath adjustment is that, by refining your breath, it 
cultivates and circulates internal Qi, which is the key to entering the Qigong 
state. Breathing directly correlates with internal Qi. Usually during Qigong 
exercise, routine breathing gradually decreases, while the activity of the 
internal Qi increases and strengthens. One inhalation and one exhalation 
comprise one breath cycle, in which exhalation correlates more closely with 
internal Qi. That is, the internal Qi is generated, cultivated, and circulated 
with exhalation. As a result, many Qigong forms pay more attention to 
exhalation, such as Nei Dan Shu, (a Qigong form of internal elixir). 

Modern researchers have also found and confirmed that regulating one’s 
breathing in turn regulates the sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous 
system, and thus affects the function of corresponding internal organs. 

There are two kinds of “breathing adjustment.” The first is adjusting the 
breathing “type,” for example adjusting natural breathing to gradually 
become fetal breathing (Tai Xi, flp,|) or abdominal breathing. The second 
is adjusting the air flow of inhalation and exhalation, and making the 
breathing stronger or softer, or thinner or longer. Both steps have the same 
goal — to attain tranquility. The two kinds of adjustment correlate and 
interact with each other. That is, the changes in the breathing types may 
alter the breath of each inhalation and exhalation, and vice versa. 

I. Adjustment of Breathing Types 

The breathing in Qigong exercises can be roughly divided into two 
categories: the commonly practiced breathing type and the special breathing 
type. The former is commonly used in most forms for directly entering the 
Qigong state, and the latter is only applied to certain Qigong forms for 
achieving specific goals, such as health preservation and therapeutic 
purposes. 

A. Commonly Practiced Breathing Types 

Commonly used breathing types include chest breathing, abdominal 
breathing, and fetal breathing. These three breathing types are commonly 
used in most forms of Qigong; they are also regarded as three mutually 



related stages in the process of transforming daily breathing to the Qigong 
state of breathing during static Qigong practice. 

1. Chest Breathing (Natural Breathing) 

Chest breathing is characterized by obvious movements of the chest. The 
chest expands upon inhalation and retracts upon exhalation. In general, the 
daily breathing of a standing person is chest breathing. Singers and athletes 
may develop abdominal breathing or a mixture of chest and abdominal 
breathing through their long-term training. Natural breathing in Qigong 
exercises increases your awareness of daily breathing. Being gentle in intent 
rather than forceful in will is the key to this process. However, as a 
beginner, it is difficult to perform this breathing type without any force, so 
just try to be gentle when applying your will. The force exerted, as the 
ancients said, is “neither astringent nor slippery” thus making 

the breathing in and out smooth and controlled. Chest breathing in Qigong 
practice is slower than daily natural breathing. According to respiratory 
physiologists, a normal person’s respiratory rate is 16-20 times per minute, 
which can be reduced to 1-2 times per minute, or even to once every few 
minutes for static Qigong practitioners; although the respiratory rate is low, 
breathing does not cease, and there is no intentional pausing — only the 
time of inhalation and exhalation are prolonged. 

After chest breathing becomes even, one can draw the Qi down and 
gradually move from chest breathing to abdominal breathing. This 
transformation cannot be done in one action, but should proceed in an 
orderly way. The general steps of descending are as follows: lower Qi to 
Danzhong (ME, CV-17) in the epigastric region first; once the Qi 
sensation in this area becomes abundant and respiration is even and steady, 
lower the Qi to the navel and finally to the Dantian 

In the process of lowering Qi by these steps, chest breathing may transform 
into combined breathing of both the chest and abdomen, resulting in 
simultaneous up-and-down movement of the chest and abdomen. 


2. Abdominal Breathing 



Abdominal breathing is characterized by the rise and fall of the abdomen 
with breathing. Abdominal breathing can be further divided into two types: 
regular abdominal breathing and reverse abdominal breathing. In regular 
abdominal breathing, the abdomen expands during inhalation and retracts 
upon exhalation. 

In reverse abdominal breathing, it is the opposite, in that the abdomen 
retracts while inhaling and expands when exhaling. 

When talking about moving from chest breathing to abdominal breathing, 
people are generally referring to the regular abdominal breathing and not 
the reverse. In training, start with daily breathing and gradually direct the 
air down by intention, when breathing deeply increases the rise and fall of 
your abdomen. 

During inhalation, relax the abdominal muscles gently so the abdomen 
expands naturally. During exhalation, contract the abdominal muscles 
slightly and pull the abdomen in naturally. After a period of exercise, the 
rise and fall of the abdomen will increase gradually and naturally. 
Eventually, your abdomen will replace the chest in becoming the starting 
and ending point of your natural breathing. Regular abdominal breathing is 
then formed. What one needs to pay attention to is that no force should be 
exerted during practice. 

Reverse abdominal breathing is more difficult than regular abdominal 
breathing. Hence, special training with an experienced instructor is often 
needed. Reverse abdominal breathing is required and emphasized in some 
Qigong forms because it has the advantage of impelling movement of the 
internal Qi. For example, reverse abdominal breathing is commonly used in 
the practice of the Small Heavenly Circulation Form (Xiao Zhou Tian, /j'JH 
^), in which the internal Qi is drawn up to the Baihui (Mzs) point when 
inhaling and descends to the lower elixir upon exhaling. At the beginning of 
training for reverse abdominal breathing, focus more on exhalation than on 
inhalation by drawing your internal Qi down and gathering it in your lower 
elixir during exhalation. Reverse abdominal breathing becomes natural only 
after a long time of training, when your abdomen inflates and expands upon 
exhalation and relaxes and contracts upon inhalation. Once you are familiar 
with reverse abdominal breathing, you can add “anus lifting.” Retract the 



anus and vulva slightly while inhaling; relax the anus and vulva while 
exhaling. The combination of the reverse abdominal breathing and anus 
movement will further improve the movement of the internal Qi. 

Whether training for regular or reverse abdominal breathing, avoid 
expanding your belly intentionally. The expanding and retracting of your 
abdomen should naturally follow inhalation and exhalation, and not be 
forced by will power. When inhaling deeply, your abdomen expands out 
naturally, and exhaling naturally occurs as your abdomen relaxes. Initially, 
in abdominal breathing, it may seem that your entire abdomen is breathing. 
Gradually, when your breath becomes deeper, longer, softer, and thinner, a 
relatively limited and definite “pivot” for breathing will form. 

This pivot is the central point at which abdominal pressure gathers when it 
retracts. Therefore, breathe Qi in from this point when inhaling and breathe 
Qi out from this point when exhaling. This point is called the Dantian or 
“elixir field,” which one should be aware of during the practicing of 
Qigong. There are different opinions regarding the exact location and size 
of the elixir field. Based on your practice of regulating breathing, the 
location of the elixir varies accordingly. Generally speaking, the lower elixir 
field is located 3 cun below the navel (the cun comes from the body 
measurement method; the width of the widest place of the thumb is 
considered 1 cun on one’s own body). This measurement is basically 
accurate for most people. However, some people believe that the Dantian is 
the navel. For them, Dantian is located 3 cun below the navel in the interior 
location while a person is in a lying or supine position. According to this 
point of view, elixir breathing is referred to as navel breathing, which is the 
first kind of fetal breathing (Tai Xi, SoM). 

In a strict sense, the formation of abdominal breathing and the definite 
breathing pivot indicate the formation of elixir breathing, which is the 
breathing type required by Qigong practice. Chest breathing is practiced for 
abdominal breathing, and abdominal breathing is practiced for elixir 
breathing. Moreover, the highest stage in static Qigong practice requires 
fetal breathing. Elixir breathing is the beginning of Tai Xi (fetal breathing). 


3. Tai Xi fjjp ) — Fetal Breathing 



There are two interpretations for the term “fetal breathing”: 


1. According to the ancients, the breath comes in and goes out from the 
navel: “when you initially practice regulating your breathing, imagine your 
breath coming from the navel and terminating in your navel... just like the 
fetus in the uterus, so it is called fetal breathing.” Ancient classics state that 
fetal breathing makes people regain their youthful vigor when they breathe, 
as a fetus breathes, through the navel. Three Keys for Keeping Fit {She 

Sheng San Yao, iMzfe — H ) 3 states: “Fetus does not breathe through the nose 
and mouth. An umbilical cord links the fetus to his/her mother’s Ren vessel, 
which connects to the lungs; the lungs open to the nose. Therefore, when 
the mother exhales, the fetus does so and when the mother inhales, the fetus 
does too. The fetus breathes through the passage of umbilicus.” 

2. Fetal breathing is body breathing, or whole body breathing, as well as 
body hair breathing. Fine Prescriptions of Su s and Shen s or Su Shen Liang 

Fang ( fiyf ffJSf states: “The breath occurs spontaneously without in and 
out, or it feels like the clouds vaporizing and the fog dispersing through the 
thousands of pores.” These two kinds of interpretation can be regarded as 
the two stages of fetal breathing. The former is the initial stage, and the 
latter is developed from the former. The latter is Tai Xi, namely body 
breathing, and is required for reaching a high Qigong level. As the initial 
stage of Tai Xi, the navel breathing level is equivalent to Dantian breathing. 
Therefore, the elixir breathing introduced above is actually the initial stage 
of fetal breathing. The higher stage of fetal breathing, namely body 
breathing, is as described below. 

The most significant aspect of body breathing, or sweat-pores breathing, 
which differs from chest and abdominal breathing, is that the nose and 
mouth are no longer perceived as the actual passage of respiration. 

Although the breathing pivot changes during chest breathing and abdominal 
breathing, as well as in elixir breathing, they all require the nose and mouth 
as their respiratory passage: either inhaling and exhaling through the nose 
or the mouth, or both of them; or inhaling through the nose but exhaling 
through the mouth. When you initially practice body breathing, while the 
lower elixir remains the respiratory pivot, the Qi goes to and leaves the 
elixir directly through the pores of the entire body, not just the mouth and 



nose. In body breathing, one perceives that, with each breath, sweat pores 
open and close as the sensation of breathing through the mouth and nose 
diminishes to a minimum. 

The transformation from navel or elixir breathing to body breathing must be 
conducted in an orderly way. The key to this process is to constantly 
strengthen the Qi sensations in the Dantian, which will generate two results. 
The first is that along with the enrichment of Qi sensation in the elixir, 
internal Qi will spread out all over the body and make the Qi sensation in 
the whole body so strong that it will flow out of the body and be unified 
with the Qi of the universe. On the other hand, breathing through the mouth 
and nose gets weaker and weaker and gradually seems to have stopped 
completely or barely exist. As breathing through the mouth and nose 
decreases, breathing through the sweat pores gradually increases. Thus the 
exchanges of Qi with the surrounding environment through the pores occur. 

B. Special Breathing Types 

There are dozens of special breathing types in Qigong practice. A few are 
introduced here. 

1. Pause Breathing 

Pause breathing is a breathing type in which a pause exists between 
inhalation and exhalation after each respiratory cycle, such as inhaling- 
pause-exhaling, exhaling-pause-inhaling, inhaling-pause-inhaling-exhaling, 
etc. The pauses in this breathing type have the effect of maintaining, 
confirming, and extending the inhalation or the exhalation, and therefore 
create a state of rest. The pause after the exhalation strengthens exhalation, 
and the pause after inhalation enhances inhalation. 

2 . Anus-Lifting Breathing 

Anus-lifting breathing refers to the respiratory method that contracts the 
muscle of the perineum consciously while inhaling and relaxes the 
perineum while exhaling. Generally speaking, when one practices Xiao 
Zhou Tian Small Heavenly Circulation Form), anus-lifting 

breathing is mandatory to coordinate the Qi. This breathing type is also 



adapted while practicing other Qigong forms at a selected time. Anus-lifting 
breathing is applied to treat diseases due to the sinking of Zhong Qi 
central Qi, Qi of spleen and stomach), disorders such as prolapses of 
internal organs, prolapse of rectum, hemorrhoids, etc. Treatment results 
may be enhanced by combining this with reverse abdominal breathing. 

3. Sound-Pronouncing Breathing 

Sound-pronouncing breathing is a breathing type in which one sounds with 
inhalation or exhalation. In general, pronouncing syllables while exhaling 
reduces the “excess.” Pronouncing sounds while inhaling nourishes the 
“deficiency.” There are different methods of sound-pronouncing breathing. 
Some require an echo sound and some require the mouth shape to match 
with the sound; each one has its own treatment purpose and mechanism. 

II. Adjustment of Breathing Air 

Adjusting the breathing air is more subtle compared to adjusting the 
breathing types. Gentle, smooth, and natural conduction without force is 
required to avoid an uncomfortable feeling. 

A. Types of Air Breathing 

The ancients believed that there were four types of breathing air practices in 
Qigong. As Contemplating Breath Sutra or Anban Shouyi Jing (i&rjfxTfM 

lx) 5 states: 

Breathing air includes four types. The first is Wind breathing, the 
second Pant breathing, the third is Air breathing, and the fourth is 
Rest breathing. Wind breathing has a respiratory sound and Air 
breathing is without sound. Rest breathing has no obstacle between 
inhaling and exhaling, and Pant breathing is as if exhalation is 
obstructed. 

Primary Shamatha and Vipasyana or Tong Meng Zhi Guan (IS lilt XE) 6 
further explains: 



What is Wind breathing? When the respiratory sound through the 
nose is audible in the sitting position, it is called Wind breathing. 


What is Pant breathing? When there are no respiratory sounds 
through the nose in the sitting position. Pant breathing is when 
respiration is obstructed. 

What is Air breathing? When there is neither obstruction nor sounds 
in the air passage, however, the respiration is not thin or long enough, 
it is called Air breathing. 

What is Rest breathing? It is respiration without any obstruction and 
sound, which is so long, gentle and thin that breathing seems to nearly 
stop. It is also peaceful as if inhalation and exhalation are one. 

Air breathing is common in natural respiration and is characterized by no 
sounds in the air passage and a very short pause between inhaling and 
exhaling. For wind breathing, there is an increase in the volume of air 
breathed. The voice in the air passage sounds like blowing wind passing 
through a small gap; therefore it is called wind breathing. Pant breathing is 
the practice of breathing by raising the shoulders, opening the mouth, and 
breathing forcefully. As an example, this type of breathing is used in certain 
Martial Arts Qigong before the person emits force. 

Rest breathing can be described as deep, long, gentle, thin, uninterrupted, 
and eternal respiration. Uninterrupted respiration means there is no obvious 
pause showing between inhaling and exhaling, just as there is no sound 
when a master changes the directions of the bow on a violin string. When 
examining this kind of breathing, the ancients put a feather in front of the 
nostrils, taking “the motionlessness of the feather” as a standard criterion. 
There is no interval between every breath, and the duration of each 
inhalation and exhalation is greatly lengthened. 

B. The Function of Air Breathing 

Each of the four types of breathing has its own advantages in Qigong 
practice. 



It is hard to tell which is on the higher level. In Medical Qigong forms, 
resting breathing is usually adopted and pant breathing is rarely used. 


The daily type of breathing usually varies between wind breathing and air 
breathing, and is most often air breathing. Slow air breathing is mostly used 
during Qigong practice. Wind breathing is required in some Qigong forms, 
such as New Qigong Therapy. Rest breathing is required, and the other 
three types of breathing generally should be avoided in the practice of static 
Qigong because “Wind breathing scatters Qi; Pant breathing blocks Qi; Air 
breathing exhausts Qi; Rest breathing calms Qi.” Only through rest 
breathing — breathing that is so relaxed, slow, and effortless that it seems 
to have stopped — can one enter the higher level of the Qigong state. 

In order to adjust the daily breathing type to rest breathing, a training 
process is needed. In this process, “neither forgetting nor aiding” 

Sft) is the principle. One must actively regulate the respiration to make it 
deep, long, gentle, and thin but uninterrupted. Meanwhile, avoid holding the 
breath intentionally with forced exertion. Many discomforts during Qigong 
exercises, such as stuffiness in the chest, dizziness, fatigue, and so on, are 
usually related to improper regulation of breaths. 

After you establish your breathing habit, the respiration is controlled 
subconsciously rather than consciously. At this time, awareness and 
intention become less important, and just follows the breathing. Some 
books define breathing controlled by consciousness as adjusting breathing 
(m M) and the breathing not controlled by consciousness as rest breathing 

(EH). 


3. Adjustment of Mind 

Mind adjustment, also known as refining spirit (Lian Shen, or self¬ 
training (Lian Ji, j&S), is the process of directing your thoughts or mind. 
This changes the manner and content of everyday thinking for the purpose 
of entering the Qigong state. 



The mental activities of ordinary people in everyday life are usually 
scattered outward; however, in Qigong practice, the mind should be turned 
inward. By directing your thoughts to a new direction, an alternated manner 
of thinking with new contents ensues. Under the guidance of the mind, 
which is the leading element of the three adjustments, body and breath 
adjustment can be coordinated until one reaches a Qigong state, that is, the 
three adjustments become integrated into one. 

Mind adjustment includes directing your mind and your state. Directing 
your mind is intentional and induced. Directing your state is unintentional 
and concomitant. The relationship of directing your mind and directing your 
state is as follows: a higher state of mind contributes to easier access to the 
Qigong state, while a higher Qi state facilitates the generation of the 
corresponding mind. 

I. Operation of Mind Adjustment (Yi Nian Tiao Kong, 

Mind adjustment refers to the practice of inducing or avoiding specific 
ideas in Qigong practice, with the most common methods being “keep the 
mind on,” mind-reach, and entering tranquil meditation. 

A. “Keep the Mind On” (Yi Shou, H^tF) 

Yi Shou, translated as “keep the mind on” (also translated as “keep the 
awareness at” or “focusing the mind on”), is the common practice of 
dispatching the mind or awareness subjectively at a target. To dispatch 
means to put into a different place, namely to change the focus of the mind 
from oneself naturally to the target for concentration. This is as the ancients 
say “putting the mind there gently.” 

The subject the mind should be on or concentrated on falls into two 
categories: something on the body and something outside of the body. The 
former can be focusing on certain body parts, for example elixir field 
(Dantian) or Baihui (HGV-20), or certain behaviors, for example 
respiration or feeling Qi flow. The latter usually focuses on scenery such as 
a distant mountain or a pine tree. 



The purpose of “keep the mind on” is to rule out stray thoughts and 
eliminate distractions by replacing miscellaneous thoughts with only one 
thought and to induce perception. Replacing miscellaneous thoughts with 
just one thought can help settle emotions, eliminate illusions, and stabilize 
the mind. 

Perceptions induce correlated experience of sensation as a result of the 
location and characteristics of the subject initially focused on, which can 
directly exert an influence on Qi flow. 

According to Qigong theory, Qi follows the mind. For example, focusing on 
the lower elixir field directs the Qi to the lower elixir field, while 
concentrating at Baihui directs the Qi to the Baihui. Keeping your mind on 
a distant mountain broadens your vision. Easing your mind soothes your Qi 
flow, while concentrating on a pine tree lowers Qi and induces a reflective 
state. These focal points, depending on their parts and special 
characteristics, can cause physical and mental effects, which can in turn 
transform the process of the “mind focusing” from a pure mind maneuver to 
one that involves both body and mind. That is how “keep the mind on” 
influences and regulates the mind and body. 

According to the nature of mastering your thoughts, “keep the mind on” is 
fundamentally different from “paying attention” in psychology. “Paying 
attention” is concerned with the direction and focus of mental activities. Its 
direction reflects the specific target, scope, and degree of the responsive 
mind. As a mental activity to reflect phenomena, “paying attention” 
selectively focuses on certain phenomena for the purpose of gaining a 
distinct and profound cognition. In comparison, “keep the mind on” 
requires neither direction nor focus, since it is intended not to reflect any 
phenomenon but to change the state of the mind. It is, therefore, the state of 
the mind itself. Focusing on the elixir, for example, is aimed to free the 
mind from the brain to the elixir, instead of getting to know the nature of 
the elixir. 

In Qigong practice, “keep the mind on” is intended not to obtain cognitive 
knowledge about the focal point of your intention, but to rest the mind on 
your focal point gently by means of “seemingly kept on but not focusing” 
({£ItF!EtF). Since the purpose of “keep the mind on” is not to know the 



nature of the focal point, it takes advantage of the singularity and perceptual 
features of the focal point for concentration to rule out wandering thoughts 
and inducing perceptions. Thus, keeping the mind on the elixir field is not 
to know the nature of the elixir field but to rule out stray thoughts and 
induce a Qi perception of the elixir field. In conclusion, attention is featured 
by objectiveness, while “keep the mind on” is by subjectivity. 

At the beginning of the operation of “keep the mind on,” however, one 
needs to be guided by attention to help locate the point of focus, to keep and 
guide the mind. Once the job is done, attention is supposed to recede and let 
the mind remain there naturally. While learning Qigong, one needs to 
distinguish the discrepancy and association between “keep the mind on” 
and “paying attention.” Failing to do so explains the slow progress of many 
practitioners who pay attention rather than keeping the mind on something. 
As a result, the mind falls into the error of clinging to the substantiality of 
the point of focus, and thus the supposed sensational experience cannot be 
induced. 

B. Mental Visualization (Cun xiang, 

Mental visualization is the process of keeping the mind on specific scenery 
or an imaginary object so that it can visualize it vividly, also known as 

observing imagination (Mnl). 

The specific scenery or the imaginary object for mental visualization is 
usually what practitioners are familiar with: a situation, phenomenon, or 
image they worship. Since such scenery or objects are beyond the limits of 
reality, they can be things that have never existed in the world, such as 
legendary figures or situations. Therefore, the scope of the focal point for 
mental visualization is wider than that for “keep the mind on,” which can 
virtually be anything imaginable. Medical Qigong recorded in General 
Treatise on Etiology and Symptomology of Various Diseases or Zhu Bing 
Yuan Hou Lun (llf^/Jli'fllUl's) 7 introduced the method of Contemplating the 

Color of the Five Internal Organs (#i®£iJ±7 J c'fe) to treat diseases. Mental 
visualization tools can be used to increase strength, such as pushing 
mountain (Tuishan, jit ill), holding the gate of heaven (Tuo Tianmen, 
ll), and pulling nine cattle (La Jiuniu, in Martial Arts Qigong. The 



imagining of caressing the ball, pressing Qi dredging Qi (Jt^i), 

expelling diseased Qi, Qi hot as fire, Qi cold as ice, Qi piercing as a sword, 
Qi softening like cotton, etc. in everyday Qigong practice all belong to the 
category of mental visualization. 

Attention should be on the difference between mental visualization and 
imagination in daily life. The image from imagination is not very clear — 
mostly it is an image from the memory. The imaginary object required in 
mental visualization is concrete, with real sensation and perception. The 
difference between these two can be described as the same difference that 
occurs between 

“thinking of your mother” and “seeing your mother in your dream”; the 
image of your mother is clearer and more vivid in your dream than the one 
when you are thinking of her. Imagining an object belongs to an ideal 
thinking pattern, and mentally visualizing an object belongs to perceptual 
thinking patterns in the psychology of thinking. Therefore, adjustment of 
the mind can make a change in the thinking pattern, which is one of the 
contents and forms of mental activities. 

The purpose of mental visualization is similar to “keep the mind on,” that 
is, ruling out stray thoughts and inducing perceptions (®g). Ruling out 
stray thoughts focuses more on attaining perceptions. Without the 
confinement of reality, the design and choice of point of focus for mental 
visualization can take the need to induce specific perceptions into account. 
Therefore, mental visualization is more perception-oriented and can induce 
stronger sensations. 

The mechanism of mental visualization is similar to that of “keep the mind 
on” in its capacity to influence and adjust the body and mind; the only 
difference is that mental visualization is more powerful to induce 
perceptions. Moreover, if the point of focus for mental visualization is what 
the practitioner feels good about, he/she will be less critical and more 
acceptable to it. Directing your thoughts in this way can accelerate the 
process and intensify the strength of the perception induced, so that the 
necessary mental realm is easier to reach. 


It should be noted that mental visualization stresses the importance of 
perceptual thinking and that its imagined target is not merely an image but a 



target-image, which is supposed to be as real as dreams. For more details, 
please refer to the “Psychological Effects of Qigong” 
section in Chapter 3. 

C. Entering Tranquility (Ru Jing, Ah?) 

Entering tranquility is the process of eliminating all cognitive thoughts. 

Eliminating all thoughts does not equal eliminating all mental activities 
because mental activities include not only cognitive thoughts. The Qigong 
state of void and nothingness achieved by tranquil meditation is a blank 
state of mind without cognitive thoughts. Absence of cognitive thoughts is, 
however, not absence of the mind. Although there are no images, there is 
still consciousness. Images and thoughts can be created any time by the 
mind. The blank mental realm is nonetheless full of vigor and vitality. In 
ancient Qigong literature, the state of tranquility is not “dull nothingness” 

or “deadly still” ( WW .), but “lively still” ($P$P^i^]) and “quiet as a 
mirror” Here, the words “lively” and “mirror” are used to 

describe the vitality and energy that can be aroused any time. 

Since cognitive thoughts are dependent on imagery, eliminating thoughts, 
therefore, involves eliminating all imagery in the mind. As it is difficult for 
beginners to rule out all images, the practice of entering tranquil meditation 
should begin with “keep the mind on,” which focuses on replacing 
thousands of thoughts with only one thought rather than emphasizing 
inducing perceptions. When a single image has been formed and stabilized, 
it is much easier to rule out this one image to enter the tranquil state. 

Different from “keep the mind on” and mental visualization, entering the 
state of tranquility is a progressive process of eliminating thoughts, during 
which your mind’s maneuvers will become increasingly weaker. If a 
tranquil mind has to be maintained by intentional maneuvers, there must be 
something wrong. 

The success of entering the state of tranquility is closely related to 
emotional activities. An agitated emotion is often accompanied by 
miscellaneous images resulting from wandering thoughts that are very hard 
to eliminate. In such cases, tranquility cannot be obtained without settling 



the emotions. As emotional activities gradually lessen, the mind will be 
calmed and become peaceful. When a stage of true peace has been reached, 
the tranquil state will ensue. 

The mechanism of entering the state of tranquility in its capacity to affect 
and adjust the body and mind differs from that of “keep the mind on” and 
mental visualization. Instead of inducing perceptions by using specific 
images, it is meant to return the body and mind to the most natural state by 
ruling out any direct or potential psychological and physiological influence 
resulting from various images and mental activities. Once this is achieved, 
discomforts and uneasiness of the body and mind will be relieved. 
Consequently, the process of practicing to enter tranquility is the same as 
the process of eliminating unfavorable influences from the body and mind. 
Practiced properly, it can be of great benefit to the practitioner’s mental and 
physical health. 

II. Adjustment of the Mental Realm (Jing Jie Tiao Kong, isllf-tjllif*) 

“Adjusting” your mental realm involves the process of aligning your whole 
consciousness or mental realm during practice, which occurs naturally most 
of the time, rather than intentionally induced. 

Whichever technique (“keep the mind on,” mental visualization, or entering 
tranquility) you use for your mind adjustment during Qigong practice, the 
gradual deepening of mental realms manifests into different stages and 
levels. This evolution differs according to the purposes and methods of 
different mind practices. The mental realm of relaxation and tranquility is 
highly desirable in Medical Qigong. The following is the evolution of the 
stages of mental realms in entering tranquility with a briefing to “keep the 
mind on” and mental visualization. 

A. Mental Realm of Entering Tranquility (A if 

The mental realm of entering tranquility can be divided into different stages 
or levels by different standards and needs. The following division of the 
four stages is based on the characteristics of subjective experiences in the 
process of entering tranquil meditation. 



1. Relaxation and Tranquility Stage 


As in the initial stage of tranquil meditation, relaxation and tranquility are 
aimed at relaxing the body and quieting the mind. It is, however, no easy 
job to become truly relaxed and tranquil. Relaxing the limbs and trunk is 
easier but less important than relaxing the viscera. Relaxation of some parts 
of the body, such as that of the eyebrows and eyes, tends to be ignored. The 
relaxation of the mind goes even deeper. The key to achieving this stage is 
to be void of intentional thoughts. If there are still some stray thoughts, they 
should at least be unintentionally initiated. Thus, the real relaxation is a 
total relaxation of the body and mind, the internal and external, to finally 
enter the state of tranquility. 

Relaxation and tranquility are closely related and complementary to each 
other. Only when the body and the muscles are relaxed can tranquility of 
the mind be easily achieved. The more the body and the muscles are 
relaxed, the more the mind is tranquil and vice versa. The ultimate 
relaxation is eternal tranquility. This real relaxation and tranquility then 
leads into a quiet and comfortable state. 

2. Pulsations and Senses Stage 

This stage is reached on the basis of relaxation and tranquility, the 
manifestation of which can be briefly described as “16 pulsations and 
senses”: pain, itching, coolness, warmth, lightness, heaviness, astringency, 
slipperiness, rocking, stretching, coldness, hotness, floating, sinking, 
hardening, and softening. The point is that the body has more senses and 
only 16 of them are mentioned here. These feelings are mostly the 
sensations of skin and organs, and sometimes the whole body senses as 
well. 

Practitioners may experience one or several of them, or even over 16 
touches. A typical outbreak of these senses starts from a local region and 
gradually spreads to the entire body, and the feelings are intensified little by 
little to the maximum and then gradually diminish and finally disappear. 

At the late stage of pulsations and senses, the sensations of the entire body 
tend to disappear. The practitioner will feel greatly relieved, spry and light 



with the Qi and blood smooth, and the body and mind refreshed. Some 
patients may recover at this stage because their physical and mental health 
has achieved a new level. 


3. Joy and Pleasure Stage 

Continued from the stage of pulsations and senses, the joy and pleasure 
stage is often evident but short. The pleasant sensation obtained during it 
can hardly be described with words, since it is not the specific sensations 
experienced in everyday life but one that seems to include them all. Such 
joyful and pleasurable sensation is physical and mental, strong and serene, 
and profound and penetrating, as if coming from every cell and pore. 
Enveloped in these sensations, the body and mind become tranquil and 
permeated with infinite contentment and happiness. 

This stage marks a significant advance in Qigong practice. 

4. Void and Nothingness Stage (JhI P/f lx) 

At this stage, what the body and mind are after is not satisfaction of senses 
or emotions but the loss of self into the eternity of the universe, which is the 
state of “the universe and human become oneness” as described by ancient 
people. Once self-consciousness vanishes, your state broadens suddenly, 
changing from finite to infinite, instant to eternal. By this time, the mind 
has become barely distinguishable from what it perceives. On the one hand, 
the mind seems to be both itself and the perceived and, on the other, what is 
perceived is both itself and the consciousness. Thus a chaotic state 
represented by void and nothingness is reached, where it is full of infinite 
vitality and vigor for the purification and creation of everything. 

Regarding the division of the four states when entering tranquility, two 
points need to be addressed. First, the division is relative not only in the 
order but in the contents of the four stages as well. Generally speaking, the 
natural process of entering tranquility in Qigong practice follows the 
sequence of “relaxation and tranquility,” “pulsations and senses,” “joy and 
pleasure,” and “void and nothingness.” It is, however, also possible to have 
this sequence altered or merged. Second, the timing of each state for the 
individual practitioner varies, depending on the difference in his/her 



physical or mental state. The gifted ones may enter higher levels at the 
beginning, while those who are weak in body condition or use inappropriate 
methods may spend a long time without entering the state of “joy and 
pleasure” or “void and nothingness.” When one knows about the relativity 
of the division and individual difference, it will help one better understand 
the principle and obtain the desired results from Qigong practice. 

B. Mental Realm of “Keep the Mind On” and Mental Visualization 

The mental realm of “keep the mind on” and mental visualization can 
evolve into two directions. One is the preparatory practice to enter 
tranquility by replacing miscellaneous thoughts with one thought and then 
obscuring what you are perceiving for “keep the mind on” and mental 
visualization. The second is intensifying your focus, instead of obscuring it, 
to induce specific psychological and physiological effects, such as “mental 
conjuring” in stake standing and “mental conjuring the master” in Tibetan 
Esoteric Qigong. 

The second direction can be further divided into four phases that can be 
described by using the holding-ball type in stake standing as an example. 
The first phase is establishing an image (Qu Xiang, which involves 

establishing in the mind a clear image of the target for concentration or 
mental visualization. In the case of stake standing, imagine holding a very 
thin paper ball, which will break if too much force is exerted and will float 
away if too little force is exerted. The force should be neither too strong nor 
too little for the purpose of inducing the ball-holding perceptions. 

The second phase is purifying the image (Jing Xiang, which involves 

simplifying and purifying the image of holding the ball established in the 
mind. In the case of holding the ball, eliminate the impurity on the ball, as 
in erasing the stained points on the paper. As the ball becomes purified, so 
will the mind. 

The third phase is changing the image (Bian Xiang, which involves 

breathing new life into the image. For example, enlarge or deflate the ball 
without changing the clarity and purity or alter the physical property of the 
ball, such as turning the paper ball into a wood or iron ball. New 



perceptions ensue from such alteration of the mind: holding an iron ball 
takes more effort than a wood ball. 

The fourth phase is applying the image (Yong Xiang, #.), which involves 
using the image to deal with problems. For instance, having attained a 
feeling of holding an iron ball indicates the increase of strength. By this 
time, the force of the fist will be stronger than that at the time of holding a 
paper ball. 

As the evolution of such a mental realm is seldom used in Medical Qigong, 
details are limited. 


4. Integrating Three Adjustments into One 

The three adjustments (adjustment of the body, adjustment of the breathing, 
and adjustment of the mind) are the basic operations in learning and 
practicing Qigong; the integration of the three adjustments into one 
constitutes the Qigong state. Ancient people attached great importance to 
the integration of three adjustments into one; the state of the integration of 
the three adjustments into one and the methods of going into this state were 
introduced in many Qigong books. For example, TongMeng Zhi Guan (m 

WUhM), by the monk Zhi Yi in the Sui dynasty, says: “.. .the third is to 
adjust the body, the fourth is to adjust the breathing, and the fifth is to adjust 
the mind. The three adjustments should be used together... The sequence of 
the three adjustments depends on the practitioner; adjust anyone who needs 
to be adjusted. The body, the breathing and the mind all need to be adjusted 
during sitting meditation and the three adjustments should be proper and 
harmonized into oneness.” Taoist Qigong practice also focuses on 
integrating the three adjustments into one; practices such as internal elixir 
Qigong stress the internal elixir produced when the spirit and Qi are 
gathered in the lower Dantian, which is integrating the three adjustments 
into one. The spirit is the mind, the Qi is breathing, and the Dantian is the 
body; they merge into one. The feeling of the state of integrating the three 
adjustments into one is close to the description in Mirror of Refining the 
Elixir by Cui Xi Fan in the Tang dynasty: “into the state is similar 

as you are drunk.” Therefore, two basic methods will be presented 



regarding how to advance from learning the three adjustments separately to 
integrating the three adjustments into one in Qigong practice. 

I. Consolidating Method 

The consolidating method involves practicing each of the three adjustments 
skillfully before gradually integrating them into one. This includes the 
following phases. 

A. Three Adjustments Being Separated 

Whatever Qigong form the practitioner is learning, the three adjustments 
can in no circumstances be excluded. As stated previously, all Qigong 
forms consist of the three adjustments; the differences between them lie 
only in the arrangement of the three elements and the dominant skill. At the 
beginning, it is suggested that the practitioner learns them separately and 
practices each one over and over if he/she has a problem doing all three 
simultaneously. This step is the so-called “three adjustments being 
separated.” The learning process usually follows the order of learning the 
body adjustment first, followed by breath adjustment, and finally mind 
adjustment. In other words, first learn body posture and body movement 
well, then learn regulation of your respiration, and finally, endeavor to 
achieve a Qi mental realm. This sequence is the process of training from the 
exterior to the interior, from the superficial to the deep, in accordance with 
the natural law of practice. Different forms require a differing focus of the 
application of the three adjustments. For example, some put more stress on 
posture while others focus on respiration or the mind. Hence, the time and 
effort allotted to the practice of each of the three differ accordingly. 

Maneuvers involving the three adjustments are rather complex and hard to 
grasp. During the initial stages, it is necessary to practice the three 
adjustments separately in order to master the basics and lay a solid 
foundation for future advancement. Failure to take note of the discrepancies 
among them or insufficient attention to the practice of individual elements 
often results in less than desirable effects. 


B. Three Adjustments Being Coordinated 



The step following acquiring proficiency in the three adjustments being 
separated is coordinating the three to complete the maneuver. 

At this stage, the practitioner may not be able to handle the three 
adjustments at one time. It is often the case that attending to body 
movement leads to loss of breath adjustment and vice versa, not to mention 
the mind and state. Thus, one has to first coordinate the mind with 
respiration and movement and then establish an organic association among 
the three in order for them to promote, restrain, and correspond to each 
other. Once the correspondence between the three adjustments has become 
natural, the coordination and synchronization of the three adjustments can 
be promoted to render them rhythmic and coordinated. 

The formation of the rhythmic alignment of the three adjustments is the 
symbol of their coordination, which indicates the association among them 
has been stabilized and needs no intentional direction any more. It is the 
three adjustments being coordinated in a process proceeding gradually and 
continuously from the three links of separating, corresponding, and rhythm 
forming. 

In general, the three adjustments being coordinated is the same as the three 
adjustments being separated. However, some tiny fragment maneuvers start 
to merge into units in this phase. Therefore, the three adjustments being 
coordinated is the quantity-changing phase in the process of the three 
adjustments integrating into one. 

C. Three Adjustments Integrated into One 

In nature, the three adjustments have never been really separated, and none 
can exist by itself alone in Qigong practice. Mind, breath, and body 
adjustment are three aspects and angles of Qigong maneuvers, each being 
closely related to the other two. 

The relation between mind and breath adjustment is quite obvious. On the 
one hand, it is hard to imagine a panting person being as calm as still water, 
and on the other hand, a quiet mental realm is necessary for regular, mild 
breathing. Mind adjustment and breath adjustment are synchronized, 
simultaneously and inseparably. 



Mind adjustment is also related to body adjustment. The latter exerts 
influence on the former: a static state or moderate and rhythmic body 
movement contributes to mental unity and emotional calmness, while 
violent movements are often accompanied by tension. That explains the 
requirements of “embodying tranquility in motion” in dynamic Qigong 
practice. Mind adjustment influences body adjustment too. If the mind is 
totally stabilized, there will not be any body movements since they are 
barely possible without the involvement of either consciousness or 
subconsciousness. 

Breath adjustment and body adjustment are on even more intimate terms. 
The relationship between the frequency, methods of respiration, and 
exercise intensity has been illustrated in physiology. Intense exercises are 
inevitably accompanied by rapid respiration, while slow respiration can 
lead to body relaxation and the slowing down of body movements. 

With the advance in coordination of the three adjustments, the boundary 
between the three adjustments will become more obscure and the 
association and identification of them will be more distinct. The organic 
association will eventually take the place of intentional maneuvers to 
become the leading force in attaining a Qigong state. By this time, the 
integration of the three adjustments will be obtained naturally, where 
intentional alignment of the body has completely ceased. The state in either 
dynamic or still Qigong is maintained by the natural association of the 
three, and the practice goes on naturally with no contrived endeavor. 

II. Extending Method 

The extending method involves extending one adjustment to the extreme to 
induce the state of the three adjustments integrated into one. 

Since the three adjustments are closely associated and identical, the state of 
the three adjustments integrated into one can be reached by practicing any 
one of them to the extreme to induce the required state of the other two. In 
so doing, the Qigong state of one adjustment includes three, and the three 
adjustments integrated into one will be reached. 



The fundamental association and identity among the three adjustments 
indicates the common starting point and ultimate destination they share. To 
practice one of them to the extreme is to manipulate it from the starting 
point to the ultimate, which means reaching the same starting point and 
ultimate destination, that is, the three adjustments integrated into one. 

Although any one of the three adjustments can be chosen to practice to its 
extreme and thus inducing the state of the three adjustments integrated into 
one, ancient Chinese people highly recommended starting from the breath 
adjustment. This makes sense because breath adjustment stands in between 
mind and body adjustment, and therefore functions as a bridge to connect 
the other two. Extending breath adjustment to a Qigong state is easier to 
attain. 

For example, while practicing still Qigong, the lower elixir can be taken as 
the breathing pivot in breath adjustment to attain fetal breathing. During the 
practice, the other parts of the body seem to disappear and one feels as if 
the boundary between the body and the environment has blurred. There is 
only the elixir existing in the mind which opens and closes lightly in tune 
with the respiration. Everything else becomes distant. With the development 
of fetal breathing, elixir in the mind also disappears; the breathing in and 
out of the body through all the pores is the only sensation — the body and 
environment become a whole. Furthermore, the body, mind, and breathing 
blend together without a distinction between them. This is the Qigong state 
of the three adjustments integrated into one. 

III. Characteristics of the State Integrating Three Adjustments into 

One 

First, though the three adjustments still exist, they have all lost their own 
traces and have merged into one unified state, where each alignment is 
hardly distinguishable from the other two and any tiny change will cause 
the change of the whole state. It is the so-called “pulling one hair moves the 
whole body.” 

Second, this state is hierarchical. For example, when one initially attains the 
integration of the three adjustments, he/she is perfectly aware of the 
integration, knowing that he/she is at the state. Such awareness is an 



indication that the real “oneness” is still some steps away because the 
boundary between object and subject is somehow distinguishable in the 
mind. With more practice and learning, this awareness or “knowing” will 
also be merged into the integration of the three adjustments to become one 
of the attributes. By then, the state of real oneness will be formed. The 
former level is termed “body and mind integrated into one”; while the latter 
is termed “heaven and men integrated into one.” 

As stated previously, the state of the three adjustments integrated into one 
can only be reached naturally rather than intentionally by will power. At the 
advanced level, the state is autonomic and able to develop and optimize 
itself without intervention or instructions from the mind. This process is 
somewhat like a child who becomes independent of his/her parents as 
he/she is growing up. Once the mature state is reached, it is able to develop 
naturally and freely. 

Thus, it can be seen that the state of the three adjustments integrated into 
one usually undergoes the evolution from intentional direction to natural 
development, from the inevitable to the free. It is not fixed, but is always 
advancing and full of vitality. 
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